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MISCHIEF UNDER THE TABLE. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


CHAPTER VII.—A NEW TROURLE. 


AxoTHER morning, and another, equally serene and 
cloudless, followed that which the opening of our fifth 
chapter describes as shining on the rector of Balla. Past 
trouble had made present peace more than ever delight- 
ful. His baby charge was indeed a living and grow- 
ing care, but she would last “a baby and as good 
as a baby” for years to come, and with friend Marvel- 
dine’s help he had no doubt of being able to meet the 
foture, 
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“She might have been a boy,” he gently soliloquised’ 
as he smoothed his ample writing paper to cut it to his 
sermon size, for he was in his comfortable study prepar- 
ing his next Sabbath discourse. 

“Yes, she might have been a boy, and, oh, what 
troublesome things boys are!” The bare reflection made 
his hand shake, and sent the paper-knife astray, as the 
thought of an acid will set the teeth on edge. He had 
occasionally been ingulfed in the tumult, the chaos, of 
Mr. Marveldine’s eleven ; his visits were few indeed, but 
frequent enough to make him wonder that his friend 
retained any knowledge of his own identity ; he was 
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quite sure under such circumstances—constant life among 
them—he should lose his, fancy himself a wave in the 
roaring sea, or some such shred of the convulsed whole. 

“If all the eleven had been boys!” he sometimes 
thought; but happily there was a fair sprinkling of girls, 
and for the present, happily too, three were little beyond 
babies. 

“Why are boys so perfectly destructive of all com- 
fort?” he thought, as he more calmly proceeded with 
his work; for he had recovered from the shock of sup- 
posing the baby had been one, and was pursuing the, 
subject as one of inquiry such as a philosopher might: 
indulge in. “The chiefest of God’s works, containing 
the germs of highest excellence! With what deep 
interest we watch the growth, the unfolding of a 
precious plant ; and what plant so precious P” 

Association was unfavourable; at his last visit to 
Downs, Mr. Marveldine’s house, one of the two younger 
boys had made an unintentional descent while scaling 
the greenhouse on an exploring expedition, and, smash- 
ing throngh the glass, had sent the plants, some valuable 
ones, flying over the floor greatly discomfited and much 
damaged, while he, “the plant most precious,” escaped 
to do as much mischief the next day. 

He dropped the philosophical at once, and returned to 
the matter-of-fact. 

“There must be something in training,” he thought, 
as he turned with a slight shudder at last from his vivid 
retrospect of the scene ofruin. “Inever was destructive, 
never that noisy restless being—a Marveldine boy. 
Rosalie and I were one in our tastes and enjoyed all 
pursuits and pleasures so evenly, so tranquilly, so unin- 
terruptedly.” 

And early days returned to him; he paused, leaned 
his head on his hand, his elbow resting on the table; 
with eyes half closed he gazed dreamily on the sea 
through the open window, now so calm and bright. 
Over that sea, Rosalie, his twin sister, the companion 
of his.childhood, the sharer of his inmost thoughts, his 
resouree in his one great trouble, his solace in all, and 
the heightener of every pleasure, over that sea, far, far 
away she had sailed, leaving him alone. 

And how had she left him? 

By wondrous infatuation, she had married a man the 
very opposite in temper, character, and tastes to her- 
self; and for his sake had forsaken a brother whose 
heart and mind were so knitted to hers that to tear 
them asunder, to throw them off, promised to destroy 
them. But hearts and minds often survive when they 
are given over; so did his, though he never entirely re- 
eovered from the sorrow of the separation. Together 
with his first disappointment, it had given him a morbid 
shrinking from all society, and from any employment 
that disturbed that meditative life which became his 
entire delight. 

“John Boyce!” he exclaimed; then, suddenly adding 
“horrible,” as the remembrance of his violent temper 
rose before him, he started from his dream, shook his 
head, slowly uttered, “a volcano! fatal delusion ! oh, 
Rosalie !” and took up his paper-knife. 

The snowy quire lay now on the old-fashioned, green 
desk, the unstained quill pen beside it; his subject was 
chosen; the large old Bible stood on the oaken stand 
ready to be consulted. Suddenly the opening of the 
door brought a rush of air into the room; the breeze 
that had so gently fluttered in the light curtain a 
moment before now became a strong gale, and away 
went the four-and-twenty sheets from the desk, as if 
panic-stricken. 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed Mr. Goldison, laying his hand 
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on the last, and upsetting his ink as he did it; “ oh, 
dear; what induced you to open the door so suddenly, 
Slipley ?” 

The question was asked “more in sorrow than in 
anger.” He looked very unhappy, and hopelessly, ag 
the black stream proceeded leisurely along the table. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,” said the house- 
keeper, as she moved away for a mopper. “ You see, 
sir, I had knocked so many times,” she said, when she 
returned, “but you never answered, and I thought you 


must be out-—— 


“Absent; I was absent, though here,” said the 
rector, growing calm as the mopper effaced the mischief, 
and the runaway sheets one by one were restored to 
the desk. 

“Yes, Slipley; I acknowledge it was my fault,” 
he added, quite comfortable now all was right again. 
“TI was not as open to outward calls as I should have 
been. I did not hear you.” 

“No, sir,” said the housekeeper, putting a letter on 


‘the table. 


“ What is this? an Indian letter!” he exclaimed. 

“The man is forced to leave early to-day, sir, because 
of a change in the mails; so the letters have been 
delivered an hour before the time; that’s it,” said the 
housekeeper, lingering to know if she had any chance of 
an insight into the contents. For her master often, from 
absence, read his letters half aloud, and not unfrequently 
informed her of their contents when they affected 
his movements, as im the case of his summons to 
Cheevely. 

But, after staying till she was ashamed to stay longer, 
she left him alone, resolving to return shortly on some 
invented errand for another chance. When she did, 
she found him in precisely the same attitude, with the 
letter in his hands, looking the penne of blank 
despair. 

She had very fair ground for asking, “Hope you 
haven’t had bad news, sir ?” 

“ News, Slipley !” he exclaimed, in sorrowful bewilder- 
ment. 

“Nobody ill in Indy, sir P” said the housekeeper, 
getting sincere in her inquiries; for she knew that Mr. 
Boyce was of very delicate health. 

“ Ah, no, thank you. Your nephew Gandy, is he 
here, Slipley ?” asked the rector, who evidently had a 
grief too great for utterance. 

Yes, Gandy was there, and ready and willing for any 


“Then I will send him—yes, he shall carry a letter 
for me to Downs; I will write it directly, Slipley,” said 
the rector, taking up his pen half vacantly, and folding 
the letter in his hands. 

“ And any letter to go by the postman, sir P” asked 
the housekeeper. “ Beg your pardon, sir, but I thought 
you might have forgot about his going earlier.” 

“‘ Going earlier P , Ah—yes, thank you, Slip- 
ley,” he said, abstractedly : then added with a sigh, “No, 
not to-day, not to-day.” 

“ Then it’s something he’s got to consult Mr. Marvel- 
dine on,” said the housekeeper to herself, “and some- 
thing he don’t want me to know, that’s plain enough.” 
And what the something could be puzzled her not a 
little, and troubled her too, for she was more interested 
in her master’s personal and domestic affairs than it 
belonged to her to be in the capacity of housekeeper. 

“ Here, Gan,” she said to a queer, lanky boy, whose 
face, though none of the handsomest, was yet not un- 
pleasant to look on, “take this to the Downs, and wait 
for the answer.” And then, furnishing him in quieter 
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tones with directions of a character that more expressly 
affected her own interests, she gave him a book sealed 
up securely with a letter enclosed. 

“If you hadn’t been gaping and lost that last letter, 
there’d have been no need to put this in a book,” she 
added, angrily. 

“ One seal’s as well opened as another,” said Gandy, 
with a grin, replying to the cause of her regret. 

“ But four isn’t as easy as one, I suppose,” said the 
housekeeper, angrily, pointing to the four seals that 
effectually closed the corners of the wrapper, and secure:’ 
the letter from her inspection. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE TROUBLE CURES ITSELF. 
Mr. Gotptisow knew perfectly well—he had long known 
it—that it took ten of his average paces to carry him 
from one end of his study to the other; and yet, whether 
solving any literary problem, criticising any literary 
theory, searching into an abstruse text, or less happily 
occupied in bracing up his mind to meet some domestic 
difficulty, he never failed to count his steps as he walked 
slowly up and down, his arms behind him, with his hands 
clasped, and his head bending dejectedly, or thought- 
fully, as the case might be. Very dejected he looked 
as he counted ten and turned, and counted ten more and 
turned again, while he waited for Gandy to bring back 
Mr. Marveldine’s answer. As the housekeeper’s room 
was under the study, she heard him, and could tell, if 
she had not guessed it before, that he was greatly dis- 
quieted ; for he was too fond of repose to move when 
not impelled, and it was not till the subject-matter of his 
thoughts became unmanageable, and forced him out of 
his chair, that the pit-pat, pit-pat notified to Mrs. Slipley 
his state of unrest. 

“He’s nicely put out, whatever it’s about. No more 
nurses and babies coming, I hope,” she observed, as she 
listened to the footfalls. 

And he was put out; to read,to write, to think, to 
look out on the sea, to sit still, one was as impossible as 
another. Up and down his perplexity drove him, keep- 
ing step, as he ever did, with the old-fashioned clock 
over the fireplace, and counting one—five—nine—ten. 

More than once he gazed on the timepiece; it had 
stopped—it must have stopped—no !—it ticked and 
advanced at its proper rate. m 

“If he should be out!” he occasionally sighed. “ Just 
as I was congratulating myself on not being tormented 
with a boy! Oh, Rosalie! dear Rosalie!” he ejaculated 
at intervals. 

If he had waited another hour before expecting the 
messenger’s return, he would have spared himself one of 
suffering, for at the end of that hour his good friend 
trotted into the yard on his little rough pony, leaving 
Gandy to follow at his leisure. 

“Oh, Marveldine,” he exclaimed, meeting him at the 
door, “ how good you are !” 

“ What’s the matter now P” asked his guest, following 
him to the study. 

“ Matter! didn’t you get my note ?” 

“ Yes, of course, or I shouldn’t have come here; but 
what about that P” 

* What about it ?” asked the rector, amazed. 

“Ay, what about it?” repeated Mr. Marveldine, 
laughing. 

“ My dear friend,” sighed the rector, with an im- 
ploring look. “ How cam you laugh ?” 

“ How can/I help it, at your face ?” 

“You afe a most surprising man,’ exclaimed the 

‘rector, ryefully, and evidently cast down and disap- 
pointed, 
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“ Not half so surprising as you are, friend Goldison; 
why, what possesses you to make a trouble of this P” 

M: Goldison couldn’t answer. 

“A plain, straightforward affair, with no hide-and- 
seek in it, nothing but a little lively amusement for your 
idle time.” 

“But a boy!’ gasped the rector. 

“ And what better?” asked Mr. Marveldine; “if he 
doesn’t take some of the dry rust out of you, I shall 
wonder.” 

“Oh!” groaned the rector. 

“Let me see; you must just give him a run for a short 

time, and then ship him off to a good school. Holidays 
come but twice a year—at least that’s regular; but 
my irregular fellows make them come four times, and 
as I did it myself, I can’t blamethem. You won’t have 
much of his company by the time his schooling is well 
over ; John Boyce and Rosalie will be back and take him 
off your hands.” 
_ If the rector had been launched into the din of a 
battle-field, he could not have felt more confounded, less 
ready to take in and understand. He had sent for his 
friend to sympathise, to advise him what to do; in 
truth, to encourage him to harden his heart against the 
companion of his childhood, and to decline the task she 
had assigned to him; to protest that he was unfit, abso- 
lutely incapable, to undertake it, and to advise her 
choosing another and a better guardian. 

This was what he had looked for; and there he sat, 
his ruthless derider turning his sorrow into ridicule, 
and making light of his trouble. 

“You must compound for noise and mischief while he 
is at home; that is, if he is worth anything. Indian 
children are also very shy, I have been told ;- they learn 
so much deceit from the people around them.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Goldison, with effort, “I. have not 
resolved to take him. Rosalie knows me, my quiet 
habits, my unfitness ¥ 

“ Of course she does, and she knows this ‘is the sort 
of thing to break you in against her return, She 
doesn’t want to find a hermit, a cloudy recluse. She is 
looking forward to a companion whose heart has grown, 
as hers has done, expanded by the exercise of our 
highest charities. As you have declined. to improve 
your character, by taking on yourself the relations of 
husband and father, she is determined to help you as 
far as she can, by lending you her boy, who is evidently 
a pickle, from her letter, and will want all the eyes you 
can open, if you had as many as a fly.” 

“T really cannot, cannot,” gurgled in Mr. Goldison’s 
throat. 

“You really can, can, will, will, and must, must!” 
replied Mr. Marveldine, with a hearty laugh. ‘ Why, 
man, what would the world say, what would your own 
heart and conscience say, if you were to be deaf to such 
an appeal from such a sister? Fie! and, let me tell 
you, you will find the benefit of it; it will give Mother 
Slipley a little legitimate business, and keep her out of 
mischief.” 

“ Slipley has work enough already, I do assure you,” 
said the rector, half hurt and a little offended. 

“ That’s where she and I differ,” said Mr. Marvel- 
dine; “but if you find she objects to looking after him 
till he goes to school, let me know.’ I'll find you one 
that will do it, and much more that she leaves undone.” 

“She does much that she makes no boastof,” Mr. 
Goldison said this with an injured air. 

“ No doubt, the least said the soonest mended; but, 
honestly, be assured she will not object to the charge 
when she finds you are determined to have him.” 
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“ But ** The rector was preparing to protest 
against such a determination, but his friend inter- 
posed— 

“ But you are; because you ought tobe. How much 
has the shrinking from action cost you through life, and 
others too?” This was said impetuously, and Mr. 
Goldison winced under it. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Marveldine, vexed to have 
silenced his friend by making so painful a cord vibrate, 
‘now, listen, like a reasonable man. You have been 
conjuring up all sorts of giants’ castles, and dragons, 
and difficulties in the case. There isn’t one.” 

“A violent boy, full of mischief and deceit,” replied 
the rector, with much significance and a little discontent. 

“Of course—a compound of father and mother—a 
portrait of you and me in miniature. Neither better 
nor worse than any other boy of eight years old. Badly 
trained, no doubt, and requiring a strong head and 
heart to set him straight in the right road for improve- 
ment.” 

Mr. Goldison slightly bowed, his lips compressed, 
his eyes bent on the paper-knife he was nervously 
playing with. 

“Why, the very moment you see him your heart will 
go out to him. You will love Rosalie for sending him.” 

Mr. Goldison shook his head. 

“Then,” exclaimed his friend, “ you will be an un- 
natural——” (a loud knock) “ unnatural, hard, cold——” 
(another knock). 

“TI am engaged, Slipley,” said the rector. 

The door opened, and a slim*little figure glided in, 
and stood between him and his friend, looking alter- 
nately at either with an inquiring expression. 

His face was of an ashy paleness, his lips nearly 
colourless, his large blue eyes were languid and heavy, 
his soft silky hair waved in long golden curls down his 
back. 

After a moment of silent surprise, Mr. Marveldine 
cried out, ‘ Why, who in the world are you P” 

“T am Goldison Boyce; which is my uncle?” replied 
the child. 

* Capital!” exclaimed Mr. Marveldine. “ There he is; 
and if the argument isn’t satisfactorily closed now——” 

It was: another moment, and the child was in the 
rector’s arms. The very reflection of his long lost 
sister, he had brought his mother so vividly before him 
that he felt as if he were clasping her to his heart. 
Truly, as Mr. Marveldine had said, “his heart did go 
out to him.” 


CHAPTER IX.—PAINFUL DEVELOPMENTS. 
“Ts it there you are?” exclaimed Mrs. Slipley, suddenly 
appearing at the study-door, her face glowing and glis- 
tening with the fatigue and anxiety she had undergone. 

So greatly had her exertions exasperated her that 
she had lost much of the discretion that guided her 
ways in general, and nearly burst into an avowal of her 
feelings concerning Master Goldie that would have been 
more true than complimentary. 

The presence of her master, in whose arms the fugitive 
nestled, could scarcely restrain her—the presence of her 
old enemy, Mr. Marveldine, who was always ready, she 
knew, to catch her tripping, could scarcely restrain her 
—and if she had had breath enough left to vent her 
heart’s aspirations in, there is no knowing to what place 
she might not at the moment have consigned Master 
Goldison Boyce, who gazed at her with quiet triumph 
from his fortress, his languid eyes brightening with 
exultation, while a provoking smile played about his 
mouth, At the same time he put his arms more firmly 
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round his uncle’s neck, and kissed him vehemently, ag 
if to make good his retreat. 

“Of all the limbs of mischief. !” she began, but 
stopped—partly from want of breath, partly from the 
effect of returning consciousness of where she was, and 
who were observing her, “ You might have been the 
death of your uncle,” she added, fanning herself with 
her apron, and wiping her eyes as if the bare thought 
was too much for her. Then, while her master looked at 
her in increasing surprise, she went on to relate that, 
having heard distant wheels some time ago, she went 
out to see if it might be Mr. Marveldine driving, know- 
ing how anxiously he was expected; but she soon saw 
that it was a chaise: she had waited just to see, and 
behold there was nobody in it but that little fellow. The 
postilion told her he was Mr. Goldison’s nephew, and 
that he was going to take him to the rectory. “And I 
did but stand a minute talking to him, sir, just to ask 
how far he’d travelled; and, thinking I might as well 
ride back, I was stepping into the chaise, when I looked 
round, and he was gone. We looked everywhere. I 
thought, as he couldn’t see the house to go to, that he 
might have run down to the sea, and, oh, the run over 
the cliff down to the beach I had!” 

At this point the housekeeper fanned herself again, 
while Goldie’s eyes again brightened, and he turned 
with a look of mischievous delight, in which there was a 
slight mixture of apprehension. 

“Oh, you may laugh,” said the indignant Slipley. “I 
do assure you, sir, I could have drowned myself, I was 
so frightened ; we came to the house, nobody had seen 
him come in; we searched the sands; we got on the 
hill to look round. And the postboy said he would not 
answer for where he was, for he never saw such a child 
in his life; for all he looked ready to die when he brought 
him from the ship, he has been too much alive by half 
for him; he’s as quick as lightning and as’ slippery as 
an eel, for ever in mischief, and he never expected to 
bring him here alive.” 

All this account was perfectly true, and for once the 
housekeeper was a faithful retailer. While she was talk- 
ing to the postboy, Goldie, quite tired of the inside of 
the chaise, got out, and, before his absence was dis- 
covered, had made his way over the hill-side that had 
hid the rectory from view; the sight of the chimneys 
directed him onwards, and while they were hunting the 
beach he had found his way into the house by a back 
entry, nobody happening to be on guard at the moment. 
He soon discovered a staircase, and the sound of voices 
brought him to the study-door; it was merely closed, 
and his knock opened it; the sequel has been already 
described. 

A letter from the captain of the vessel accounted for 
his premature arrival, and assured Mr. Goldison that’ 
his regard for Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, which had induced 
him to take charge of him, would also have constrained 
him to deliver him into his hands personally had his 
affairs permitted it. 

While Mr. Goldison and his friend were reading and 
discussing this letter, Mrs. Slipley having descended to 
do the honours of the house to the postboy, Goldie, con- 
sidering himself safe from the enemy, wriggled down 
from his uncle’s knee, and made a silent exploration of 
the study. Nota corner escaped his eye, and he was 
busily dissecting a large moth which his uncle had just 
prepared for the purpose of adding it to his collection, 
when Mr. Marveldine, accustomed to be on the look-out, 
and aware of the danger that invariably attended the 
silence of a mischievous child, looked round and pointed 
him out to the rector. 
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“Page 1st, chap. Ist, vol. 1st,” he exclaimed, laughing. 
“I congratulate you on the prospect before you. 
Holloa, young sir! We never do mischief in England, 
nor let other people do it; you have given your uncle 
an hour’s work to put that thing together again ; do you 
know that P” 

Goldie looked up half alarmed, and turned his eyes 
beseechingly towards the rector. 

“ Ah, my child,” sighed the rector, who again saw 
his sister in that plaintive, gentle face. 

“You must never touch your uncle’s things, young 
man,” said Mr. Marveldine, with a formidable shake of 
his great gray head. ‘I must give you a little training 
for him. My lads make free with fair game, but they 
never take liberties with anything belonging to Fee Fo 
Fum !” and again he shook his great head at him. 

Goldie’s eyes brightened, and a defiant smile appeared 
for a moment. 

“Well, well, we must settle something,” said Mr. 
Marveldine, taking out his watch; “I shall not be 
home to-night. Come, I will give you twenty minutes 
longer.” 

And again they were busied in talk as to the best way 
of disposing of the rector’s perplexities, till Mr. Marvel- 
dine felt for his watch to see if he had not exhausted the 
time. It was gone—had he laid it on the table? No. 
Where was ‘iit P 

“ Look under the table,” said Mr. Goldison; “ it may 
have fallen.” He did, and there was Goldie again 
engaged, but with much more satisfaction than before, 
in the work of dissection. 

“*Limb of mischief’ did old Slipley call you? Why, 
you are a whole body of restless mischief,” he exclaimed, 
in as great a passion as he could go into with so small 
an offender. “ Why, there won’t be birch enough in 
the whole barony to flog you with, you urchin of de- 
structiveness,” he cried, as he gathered up the case, the 
glass, and all such portions of the watch as the subtle 
fingers of the young Indian had been able to separate 
from the main body. The tone of earnest in which this 
was said sent Goldie like a shot on to his uncle’s knee. 
“T won’t touch your butterflies!” he said, half whisper- 
ang, and clinging to him for protection. 

“Tf this were not your first day, I should insist on a 
thrashing for you,” said Mr. Marveldine, as he replaced 
his watch in his fob. “If Fee Fo Fum isn’t a match 
for you, I don’t expect to see much of the effects of my 
friend here left when I come again.” 

“T won’t touch your butterflies,” said the child, putting 
his little white hands one on each cheek and kissing him, 
while he darted frightened but defiant glances at Mr. 
Marveldine. 

“Don’t believe him; put him into the great iron box 
avith the church plate, and never let him out, except his 
head once a week for a little breath.” 

Mr. Goldison sighed as he smiled, and Goldie did 
not quit his arms till the great gray head had disap- 
peared. 

“You will come again soon. In the mean time, I will 
follow your advice,” said the rector. 

“ Come, of course I shall, if it’s only to bring you a 
‘cat-o’-nine-tails ; for I think you'll want one before then,” 
“was the answer. 


“You will be kind to my nephew, Slipley?” said 
the rector to his housekeeper, who was not long in 
making her appearance after Mr. Marveldine’s departure. 
““ He has been committed to my care, without my know- 
ledge, I may say ; and after a short residence with me, I 
shall send him to a good school. In the mean time, I 
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depend on you to attend to his health. My sister believes 
that our pure air will restore him to vigour; but, Slipley, 
if you think that you are overworked with this additional 
care, Mr. Marveldine knows some one who understands— 
who will undertake——” 

There was no need for the rector to continue his 
speech. Mrs. Slipley was in full possession of Mr. 
Marveldine’s meaning, and assured her master she would 
joyfully instal herself guardian of Master Goldie till he 
went to school. 

“ And he is very timid, Slipley,” said the rector, who 
had been touched by the child’s appeals to him for 
protection. 

“ Oh, very,” said the housekeeper, drily. 

“ And exceedingly delicate,” said Mr. Goldison, as he 
looked into the large, soft eyes now turned so languidly 
and lovingly up to his. 

“His bones is nothing but gristle,”’ said the house- 
keeper, with a scientific air and tone. “ But for all 
that, he can move about free enough. The man below 
says the sailors wonder he ever got through the 
voyage.” 

“What, he was so weakly?” asked the rector, com- 
passionately. 

“ Well, what with that and mischievousness, he was 
for ever in some scrape or another, and afraid of nothing,” 
replied the housekeeper. 

Mr. Goldison closed his eyes, and an expression of 
pain crossed his face. 

“Oh, it’s good management he wants, sir; don’t 
mind anything about it. We don’t expect people 
aboard a ship to be able to look after children. He'll 
soon come round when he finds he must be good.” 

“ When,” sighed the rector. 

“And maybe I had best take him down-stairs a 
little, sir, if you will talk a bit to the man before he 
goes P” 

Mr. Goldison could scarcely free himself from those 
twining little arms, but the housekeeper, who had not 
forgiven him for the trouble he had already given her, 
nor for that which she saw in prospect, nor, indeed, for 
coming to plague her at all, wrenched him away with a 
revengeful grip, that ill agreed with the forced smile on 
her face. 

“Oh, Rosalie!” sighed the rector, when alone, his 
eye resting on the dislocated butterfly, “ what evil genius 
prompted you to impose sucha task on me? Cruel, dear 
Rosalie !” : 
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For the last two seasons we have had fortnightly Penny 
Readings in our town, commencing with them in the 
second week of November, and terminating our course 
in the last week of March. They were imported into 
Balderton, in the first instance, if I am not mistaken, by 
the son and partner of the Balderton printer and book- 
seller, who had met with them during a temporary 
sojourn at the county town. Whether he brought them 
to us with an eye to business as well as to the amuse- 
ment and edification of his fellow-townsmen, I really 
don’t know, nor do I care much to inquire. The thing 
was a right thing to do, and because it was so he found 
no difficulty in bringing it about, particularly as he ob- 
tained the co-operation of the rector at once, and that 
led to the patronage of the corporation; for, though we 
have less than three thousand inhabitants, we Balder- 
tonians have a mayor and corporation, and a whole 
policeman to boot, so that we reckon ourselves complete 
both in the administrative and executive departments, 
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and quite competent to the task of governing our- 
selves. 

Under corporate and clerical sanction the penny read- 
ings have grown into a regular winter institution, and 
are looked forward to with general interest towards the 
fall of the year, when the want of out-door recreations 
begins to be felt. They come off at the Town-hall, 
which the authorities lend to us for the purpose, free of 
all charges beyond those for lighting and some other 
small expensesactually incurred; and whatever profit is de- 
rived from them goes in aid of some benevolent or charit- 
able purpose, at the discretion of the managing committee. 

As to our staff of readers, candour compels me to say 
that we are open to improvement on the score of elocu- 
tionary efficiency, though, if numbers may be taken into 
account, we have every reason to congratulate ourselves. 
The fact is, that, in making up our programmes, we are 
always embarrassed with the abundance of the means at 
command—numbers being always willing, and some 
more than willing, to give us the benefit of their decla- 
matory powers. As the purpose of every aspirant is to 
amuse or instruct his neighbours, a spirit of general 
harmony, marked by a deference to each other’s wishes, 
is at all times prevalent. Still, I think a person of nice 
discrimination would perceive underneath it alla decided, 
although good-natured, antagonism always more or less 
in action. He would discover, I think, that both readers 
and hearers, unanimous as they appear, and indeed are, 
in the prosecution of their work, are really divided into 
two factions, which, like the magnet that has two poles 
exercising a common attraction, yet-inwardly repel each 
other. These factions, if I dared to name them, I should 


call the serious faction and the funny faction, inasmuch as 
the former is always bent on “improving the occasion” 


by the introduction of the moral and didactic, not to 
say the religious element, and the latter are ever doing 
their utmost to cram into the evening’s entertainment 
as much merriment and jollity as it will bear, and even 
a little more. For my part, I think this unobvious 
antagonism is wholesome upon the whole, since it results 
in something like a due admixture of the grave and gay. 
The only occasion on which it has produced any un- 
pleasantness, was one night last winter, when good Mr. 
Croaker, concluding the meeting as he deemed improv- 
ingly with a momentous passage from Blair’s “ Grave,” 
was followed, to his horror, by young Jack Larkins, who, 
ina rollicking humour, spouted out con amore Tom Hood’s 
lively threnody of “Sally Brown,” ’and dismissed the 
assembly in actual fits of irrestrainable laughter. Mr. 
Croaker made a solemn protest next day to the commit- 
tee, and absented himself on the following reading night, 
to mark his disapproval of the unbecoming levity, 
though, I am happy to say, he came round again at the 
end of the month, and has since edified us with several 
long extracts from Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” 

An intellectual young man, with his hair parted, and 
a gold eye-glass jammed fast over his eye, who came 
down from London the other day, had the kind con- 
sideration to inform us that we were none of us good 
readers at Balderton; “not at all first chop,” he said ; 
but we knew that before, and I have hinted as much 
already. But, then, if we are not first-rate readers, 
neither are we first-rate critics, and we are not hard 
to please. We do the best we can, and we hope to do 
better in time; and in order that we may do better, we 
make a point of encouraging those who do their best, 
and we do not cough and hiss them down, though their 
best should be very bad. If a nervous youth, oblivious 
of his punctuation, should shout on our platform, “ My 
name is Norval on the Grampian Hills!” no one would 
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dream of retorting “ But your name at Balderton is Bob 
Jones,” though that might be perfectly true. Wo 
respect one another’s feelings and good intentions, 
taking what comes with a thankful mind. If we do get 
a little dreamy now and then under a monotonous deli- 
very, we wake up to all the more life and enjoyment - 
when the right man appears on the scene. 

We always know what is coming on reading nights, 
because we have the programmes in our hands, all of 
which are printed and circulated a day or two before, 
There we see who's who, and what’s what, and can 
speculate, if we like, how Who will get on with What he 
has been preparing for us. It is of no avail for anybody 
who is down in print to feel nervous about it after the 
programmes are distributed—he will have to make his 
appearance, and go through with the business, whatever 
it may cost him. 

The entertainment begins at half-past seven, and it is 
heralded to the whole town by theslighting up of the 
Town-hall soon after dark, and the clatter and .din of 
preparation, the lugging in of chairs and stuffed forms 
for the platform, of benches from the National School 
to fill the body of the hall, the erection of the reading 
tribune, and the railing-off of a few reserved seats for 
such of the well-to-do classes as may choose to honour 
us with their presence, and aid the funds with a more 
liberal fee than the vulgar penny. At seven the doors 
are formally opened, and then the crowd of “ one-pennied 
boys” rush in with a shout, clambering over benches 
and bawling to each other, giving tongue “with full- 
throated ease” not exactly like the nightingales, and 
drumming the cobbler’s-knock on the floor with their 
iron-shod heels with a zeal and pertinacity that show 
how keenly they have hungered for the darling privilege 
of “kicking up arow.” The boys are soon followed by 
their parents, the mass of them labouring men and 
women, bringing girls and younger children with them. 
It is worth while acting as money-taker for once, just to 
note the eagerness and excitement of the whole boy tribe 
in their rush to secure good places before they are filled 
up; how they nurse their pennies in their palms to save 
time, and drop them warm into your hand as they dart 
past the threshold. Now and then it happens that a 
penniless boy will come forward with the rest—his 
father is out of work perhaps, or he has no father, and 
his mother, who has to labour hard to get her children 
bread, cannot afford him the treat, and there he stands 
without a copper, but with a downcast, longing, pleading 
look, which would be worth a “ Jew’seye” on the plat- 
form if you could fit it into its right place there, and 
which tells you, far better than would the words he is 
ashamed to utter, what it is he wants. Of course you 
do not let him in without the money—that would be dead 
against the Balderton rules—but equally of course you 
give him a penny, and he lets himself in; and lo! 
presto! that, woe-begone look has vanished—there he 
goes, banging and bounding over the benches to join the 
other fellows, himself the jolliest among the jolly. 

Tt is our custom at Balderton always to begin at the 
exact minute, experience having taught us that to allow 
of delay is only to encourage habits of unpunctuality. 
Thus we get the room filled in good time, for the most 
part, though there is a class of people at all assemblies 
(I have noticed that they are mostly ladies in the sour- 
grape stage) who find a pleasure in the sensation they 
create by coming in late and disturbing others; and I 
cannot report that we are quite free from them. But 
whoever may happen to be late, our chairman is sure to 
be on his legs at the stroke of half-past, and prefacing 
the proceedings by a few brief and good-natured remarks, 
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introduces the first volunteer reader to the audience. 
Thus much he does for all of them in the order in which 
they stand in the programme, and when the list is ex- 
hausted, and all is done, he winds up with a few more 
remarks apropos to the business gone through, and also 
commendably brief. 

The reu.ers of this journal would not thank me for 
any detailed account of the evening’s proceedings ; he 
can imagine for himself how glum we all look at the 
recitai of a tale of misery and disaster; how we thrill 
with martial ardour under the trumpet-toned strains of 
the lyric patriot ; how we hold our breath at the relation 
of some perilous adventure ; and how heartily we laugh, 
till the vaulted room rings again, at the broad touches 
of wit and humour. Or, if he cares to know more, let 
him look for a full and true account in the fourth page 
of the “ Balderton Gazette,” which is published every 
Saturday morning, price one penny, where all the pro- 
ceedings are sure to be reported with due ceremony and 
circumlocution. What perhaps is not unworthy of note, 
though it is not down in the “ Gazette,” is the liberality 
of the audience in the matter of applause. The boys 
take this department into their own hands and feet, 
and no sooner is the last word out of a speaker’s mouth 
than drum drum go the hob-nails on the floor, and slap 
slap go the hard palms, with a vigour and vehemence 
bestowed with charming impartiality on all candidates 
alike, and quite irrespective of the character of the lec- 
ture. If the reader suspect that this demonstrative con- 
eurrence on the part of the boys is not altogether due 
to a right appreciation of what they hear, but rather to 
their own preference for a row of their own making, and 
their fondness for a good pennyworth, he may not be 
always far wrong. 

One word of advice (founded on experience) to penny 
readers, and I have done. In the selection of pieces to 
be read, the grave and didactic should be sparingly 
used; abstruse matters avoided altogether; and touch- 
ing and pathetic ditties administered in small quantities, 
and never save by those capable of doing them justice. 
In all compositions read before a mixed public the dra- 
matic element, as contrasted with the didactic or de- 
scriptive, should be prominent. Apart from other con- 
siderations, such pieces, even though indifferently read, 
always take the strongest hold on the attention and the 
sympathies of the unlettered hearer. When John Gil- 
pin first appeared, Henderson, a noted actor of that day, 
made a fortune by reading it in London to crowded 
audiences. Let it be remembered that recreation rather 
than instruction is the object in view. ‘I'he audience do 
not expect to be addressed as from the lecturer’s desk. 
Onthe other hand, an entertainment almost wholly comic 
and frivolous is not creditable to the readers, and not very 
complimentary to the hearers. Good sense and good 
taste, not to speak of Christian propriety, will easily 
find the happy mean. 





A SNOWSTORM IN SYLVA EVELYN’S 
COUNTRY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DRAWING FROM NATUBE.” 
We had gone down to Abinger the morning after 
Christmas-day for a little change and fresh air, to our 
minds the country being just as health-giving and interest- 
ing in the winter as the summer. We all hoped for clear, 
bright, frosty weather, or a heavy fall of snow, which I, 
an old Alpine man, assured my children was the most 
charming and extraordinary event they could see, chang- 
ing the whole face of nature so much that all their know- 
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ledge of the locality would be required to find their way 
about the hills and dales. 

Our holiday was almost spent and yet no frost or 
snow. Wednesday, the 10th January, the night seemed 
quieter than usual, when, towards morning, the wind 
began to sough and moan most sadly, and at last came 
in fierce and sudden blasts. All at once I heard a crash 
in the pine-forest behind our cottage, then another: 
jumping up, I looked out, and saw a heavy mantle of 
snow over the whole country. It had fallen so silently, 
and yet so heavily that all sound was deadened save 
the wind and these distinct crashes; and now I could 
distinguish very clearly that the weight of snow and 
strong wind were playing sad havoc with our woods. 
All windows facing the south and west were drifted up 
in an extraordinary way, but at the back-kitchen door 
was the most striking sight, for the snow had been blown 
up against it to the height of our shoulders. Mrs. Mott's 
poor pig, that she treats almost like a child, was bar- 
ricaded up in his bedroom, and clamoured loudly for his 
breakfast, but no one could get to him. Deep snow in 
the garden covered all the gooseberry and currant 
bushes, only the tops of the heckles and old crocks on the 
beehives being visible. The farmer’s cows in the yard 
and under the shed looked doleful enough, their byres 
and racks filled with snow. But the worst sigh of all 
was our new arbour, which had cost us so much labour, 
and from which we elder ones had hoped to watch the 
game of croquet whilst we remained in the shade of the 
hollies and junipers. Alas! these were all lying pros- 
trate, many of their tops being broken off, while the 
branches were matted down with heavy snow. Still the 
wild aspect of the hills around was a grand sight, and, 
putting aside for a time our immediate griefs, we break- 
fasted and prepared to go out and look after our 
favourite trees in the woods. 

All the way up the woodland road to Parkhurst was 
encumbered with the trunks and branches of firs ; for the 
Scotch fir is the tree of our common, and unfortunately 
this suffered the most, its foliage holding the snow in 
heavy masses. Some of them were lying fairly up- 
rooted, having torn up large blocks of sandstone and 
quantities of earth in their fall, and brought destruction 
on all their neighbours. The tops of vast numbers were 
torn or broken short off, some here and there having the 
whole of their branches smashed, and piled on the 
ground round the naked and melancholy-looking trunks. 
But the rising sun, as it climbed above the tree tops, 
cast delicate shadows on the snow, gilded all with lovely 
radiance, and made us forget the damage in the beauty 
of the scene. 

The wind lulled, no longer shaking the clots on our 
heads, and we made our way over Leith Hill to Etherley, 
to see whether the southern side had suffered as much 
as ours had. But here, as might be expected, a greater 
weight of snow had fallen, and, though it had done less 
mischief by clinging to the foliage and branches, it was 
deeper on the hill sides, and had drifted more heavily 
into the gullies, where the flocks would be likely to 
shelter themselves from the storm. We soon met the 
farmer, making the best of his way across the upland 
park, followed by his light cart, the shepherd, and, of 
course, his Scotch colly, “ Lassie,” who seemed quite 
at home in the snow: s0, joining the party, with spades 
and poles to feel our way, we struck across to the old 
sheep-rack whose roof was peeping above the snow; as 
the sheep are very fond of this shelter, we hoped to find 
some at least in it. We, however, only discovered three, 
and had now to search the broken ground and ditches 
where the drift was deepest. Here “ Lassie” showed she 
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inherited some of the best qualities of her Highland 
breed, for, after a long look around, she made across the 
waste to where a noble beech lay uprooted at the borders 
of the wood, and plunging into the deep snow soon led 
us up to it; and there, in a kind of vault formed by the 
huge trunk and roots of the beech, were the lost flock 
lying, apparently without the least inclination or effort 
to aid themselves. 

It was a most picturesque sight, and recalled some 
of Landseer’s and Ansdell’s subjects. The purity 
and delicacy of the colour in and about the vault of 
drifted snow was beautiful; the transmitted light of the 
blue sky overhead was changed into tints of a greener 
tone; the stems and rich-coloured branches of the sur- 
rounding trees glowing in the sun, relieved finely against 
the deep blue sky, while the red brown of the dead beech 
leaves and bracken contrasted admirably with the snowy 
mantle. 
lichens and moss, looked dark beside the purer tones of 
the snow; and the sullied wool of the poor helpless 
animals was more like yellow or brown than white. 

While the farmer and his shepherd were lifting the 
most benumbed of the flock into the cart to convey them 
home, we had time to look at the scene in an artistic 
point of view, and, although it was painful to see the 
noble keech, one of the chief beauties of our woods, pros- 
trate and crushed, it nevertheless made a good picture. 
The trees along the skirts of the wood had suffered the 
most, several lying low; and through the gaps thus made 
we caught a glimpse of Leith Hill tower, with Holm- 
bury and Euhurst hills white in the distance, standing 
guard over the weald of Surrey and Sussex stretched 
far away beneath them. The white summits brought to 
our mind grander Alpine scenes; but there is a great 
difference in the effect of these hills immediately after 
newly-fallen snow, and that of mountains where it only 
remains in the deeper and more sheltered valleys after 
the hot summer’s sun has melted it from off the pro- 
minent parts. The former effect is but transitory, and 
only suited as a background to incidents close at hand, 
such as is represented in our engraving; while the latter 
seems a lasting feature of the Alps themselves, without 
which their grandeur would be much diminished. A 
sudden fall of snow is a great disturber of light and 
shade, as well as local colour. Roofs that were rich in 
tone are now white, stone walls by comparison look dark. 
The clinging snow on the windward sides of trees re- 
verses the light and shade; altogether the young artist 
is sadly at a loss without the usual colour of objects to 
give them natural character. 

But such weather is not suitable for long musing, so 
again we seek the woods, anxious to see what damage 
has been done to our favourite trees; and with real sor- 
row we found many of the most striking despoiled of 
their chief limbs. Some, like our great beech in Deer- 
leap, had all their lower branches weighted down to the 
earth never to rise again, sinking, however, so gradually 
and gracefully, with mantle so well draped around, that 
nothing seemed to become them so well as their death. 
The two fine cedar-like Scotch firs that our visitors from 
the north so much wished to draw were, alas, less yield- 
ing in their nature, and now they stood erect, but bereft 
of their lower branches, these forming a funeral pile at 
their base. 

The grand old yew in the Fore Walk, among the roots 
of which the village children had played, and whose 
topmost boughs had sheltered squirrels and ravens for 
ages, was now prostrate on the ground. On the hill-side, 
where the most noble beech-trees grew, the storm had 
swept with such force that all had fallen before it, and 


The light trunk of the beech, with its spots of 
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the ruins reminded one of the track of an avalanche, 
Here the woodmen were first set to work to clear the 
road to the mill; for the ruin extended so far on either 
side that to pass was impossible. Old Stone, the wood- 
reeve, said, “ Many a year has passed since such damage 
was done to our woods; not even was it so great in the 
heavy snow of 1814; for, though that was deeper, this 
was glued more together, and stuck tighter on ;” proving 
what I had heard, that regelation, or a series of oscilla- 
tions above and below the freezing point, did the mis- 
chief, combined, no doubt, with a great stillness in the 
air while the snow was falling, which allowed it to pile up 
and freeze to the height of several inches even on the 
slight telegraph wires, thus causing their destruction in 
many places. 

lt was pleasant after a time to leave these wrecks 
behind, and, passing along the lane to the higher and 
wilder ground, to notice the lovely forms into which 
the wind had sculptured the snow. There are few 
things more wonderfully varied and perfectly beautiful 
in form, and in colour, too, if one’s eyes are at tie same 
time delicate and strong enough to study it. -The wind, 
at times so ungovernable and wild in its nature, produces, 
with its eddies and currents, curves the most subtle, and 
forms of inconceivable perfection. Then the exquisite 
shadows, the delicate transmitted light, and the loneli- 
ness of the surface, give to snow qualities so tender and 
refined that it is no wonder artists are afraid to attempt 
to reproduce its marvels with their imperfect pigments. 
As we left the spot, our very footprints, with their deep 
blue tint, were our constant admiration. "When we came 
to the higher ground near Leith Hill, we were interested 
to see the tracks of various animals which had traversed 
it in search of food. Those of rabbits, of course, were the 
most numerous, and furnished a sure guide to the 
stealthy fox, which had evidently followed them to their 
burrows. The footprints of the pheasant, partridge, 
lark, and many smaller birds were to be seen, showing 
that our apparently barren hills are better populated 
than we had imagined. Even impressions of the webbed 
feet of a flock of sea-gulls, driven inland by the storm, 
were not wanting to complete the variety. 

On our return, we encountered numbers of our poor 
neighbours collecting the harvest of wood, and many a 
picturesque group, worthy of Gainsborough or Collins, 
did we see; for the squire, following the charitable 
example of his great forefather, and justifying the old 
proverb, that “ itis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
allowed the cottagers to collect all the branches they 
could carry, or drag home, saying that a great wood har- 
vest would help to compensate them for their damaged 
apple-trees. 

A few weeks later, when the snowstorm was already 
a thing of the past, and the woods were fast becom- 
ing empurpled by the swelling buds,'we took our way 
again to Leith Hill tower, and gazed at the vale below. 
What a stretch of wild forest-land this must have been 
when, as the “Saxon Chronicle” states, the invading 
Danes, in 851, stationed themselves on Holmbury Hill, 
and, intrenching themselves with a deep dike, watched 
the Saxons in their camp on Anstibury, Leith Hill 
lying between them. Why this, the highest point, should 
have been left unoccupied does not appear. Not far 
from the base of these hills is the old straight Roman 
road called Stane Street Causeway. The scattered 
village of Ockley, with its pretty green and pictur- 
esque well in the centre, is easily discernible, All 
these are worth a visit, and the well, erected by the 
bequest of a governess, Jane Scott, with the village 
school, forms a good subject for a sketch, Certainly, for a 
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county within an hour’s ride of London, Surrey is most 
wild, varied, and picturesque. The general aspect | of the 
wealds as you look down on them from the hills is still 
that of woods, the innumerable variations of “ hurst” 
in the map proving their origin. These no longer pre- 
sent such unbroken forests of old trees, but are divided 
into copses, and cut regularly every few years; even 
thus, they furnish something for the artist’s pencil and 
note-book. One incident is often met with : it is that of 
the hoop-maker, who buys the ash woods as they stand, 
and cutting them down makes them into hoops for tubs 
and casks ; all lengths are useful, from three or four yards 
to the same number of feet. He first clears a space ina 
good sheltered situation, and open to the south ; on this 
he raises a characteristic shed, by tying with the tough 
withes long poles from tree to tree; on these are laid 
others, and faggots of boughs are set up around, with 
others on the top; these form the scanty framework, 
and soon his work supplies abundance of short slips or 
shavings, which he piles on the roof to keep out sun and 
rain, These bright masses of colour in the dusky copse 
attract the wanderer, and cause many a question as to 
what trade is carried on in the depths of the wood. Mean- 
time, as the busy bill-hook and hatchet open the ground 
to the sun and air, and as the spring advances on the 
southern side of these hills, what a wealth of flowers 
bursts up amongst the dead leaves and moss; the 
lovely, but delicate anemone, or wind flower, that hangs 
its fragile head, and looks so pretty in the woods, 
but will not bear transporting home; then the wood- 
sorrel, scarcely more durable; and the primrose and 
jacinth, which are in allthe children’s hands, and scattered 
in profusion up and down the lanes. 

Equal, if not superior, to this incident, in artistic effect, 
is that furnished by the woods in which hazel or alder 
abound, for these are bought by charcoal-burners ; and 
as our readers may not have “ Drawing from Natare”* 
at their hand, I venture to quote the description of such 
a scene :— The copse-woods are suffered in this case to 
grow for fifteen or sixteen years, and then sold to the 
highest bidder, with orders to spare certain of the larger 
trees, which are marked. The man who has bought it 
in this case first builds his hut, of a more substantial 
make than the hoop-maker, for he has to ke on the 
ground to watch his charge night and day. He often 
has a family, and the whole assumes somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an emigrant’s encampment. Nearly in the 
centre of the wood a round space is cleared; then, 
with a number of long, thin poles, the charcoal-burner 
builds a gigantic cone, supported by smaller sticks 
placed at intervals down the sides; the whole is roofed 
in with sods cut from the heathy common, turned root 
upwards, and considerably overlapping each other. Some- 
times a small aperture is left on the leeward side as a vent 
for the smoke, but most generally all cooking, etc., is per- 
formed outside the tent. Within, the ground is cleared and 
strewn with fine dry sand, the bed is reared on the side 
opposite the hatch-door, shelves are slung or nailed in 
various directions; a chest or two is then introduced, 
with pots, pans, tubs, broken chairs, etc. and the 
ménage is complete. Soon the man is hard at work 
felling away at the copse, while the good woman raises a 
primitive triangle, lights a fire, boils a pot either for 
cooking or washing, and busies herself in setting all 
things straight. A plank is hung to the lowest branch 
of a neighbouring tree, to which the fowls soon find their 
way; for be it known that master reynard prowls about 





* “Drawing from Nature.” By George Barnard. Published by 
Longman & Co, awe 
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these woods every night. Huge stacks of wood are 
presently formed, and another conical, and this time 
solid, pile is raised, which is carefully protected on the 
windward side by a screen of woven straw or brush- 
wood, as, if left unsheltered from the wind, the fire 
would draw all to one side, and the wood be burned 
ly- ‘When all is complete, live coals are dropped 
into a hole left in the centre, and soon great volumes of 
smoke ascend from the pile. The fire is encouraged or 
subdued by opening or stopping vents in various places, 
and for forty-eight hours thé burner or his mate is seen 
incessantly hovering about it, or even on the top, enye- 
loped in the wreathing smoke, and anxiously watching 
the operation on which the successful or unsuccessful 
result of his labour depends. When sufficiently burned, 
the vents are all stopped, water poured over it, and the 
whole smoking, steaming mound left to cool. In this 
state it is a very picturesque scene, with the last rays 
of the autumn sun streaming through the trees, and 
lighting the wreaths of smoke into rich salmon or crim- 
son tints, while other parts remainof a dull, gray; 
scattered gleams falling on the golden fern or crimson 
shoots of the surrounding underwood, while perchance 
some old scathed oak stretches his ragged arms over the 
whole, with an angry flush on his hoary head, at the 
ravages that have been committed around him.” 

But the winter scenes round Wotton and Abinger 
are equalled, if not surpassed, by those of summer; and, 
for those who like a ramble over varied hill and dale, 
with or without note or sketch-book, we venture to 
recommend Sylva Evelyn’s country. In his own quaint 
language, he says, “‘ Wotton, the mansion-house of my 
father (now my eldest brother’s), is situated in the most 
southern part of the shire, and, though in a valley, 
yet really upon part of Lyth (Leith) Hill, one of the 
most eminent in England for the prodigious prospect 
to be scen from its summit. . The house, large and 
ancient, suitable to those hospitable times, and s0 
sweetly environed with those delicious streams and 
venerable woods as, in the judgment of strangers, as well 
as Englishmen, may be compared to one of the most 
pleasant seates in the nation, and most tempting for a 
great person and a wanton purse to render + conspicuous. 
It has rising grounds, meadows, woods, aud water in 
abundance. I will say nothing of the ayre, because the 
pre-eminence is universally given to Surrey, the soil 
being dry and sandy; but I should speake much of 
the gardens, fountains, and groves that adorn it, were 
they not as generally known to be amongst the most 
natural, and, until this later and universal luxury of the 
whole nation, since abounding in such expenses, the 
most magnificent that England afforded ; and, indeed, 
gave one of the first examples of that elegancy -since so 
much in vogue, and followed in the managing of their 
waters and other ornaments of that nature.” Even 
before Evelyn’s ancestors bought the house and estate, 
it was of some note, being called in the Domesday Book 
Adeton, or Wodeton, in modern orthography Woodtown ; 
& name apparently referring to the woodland character 
of the district, though it has been surmised that the 
original appellation might have been Woden’s Town, 
from the name of the Saxon deity Woden. There are 
one or two other places in the neighbourhood, the names 
of which have been thought to be of similar origin, as 
Friday Street (a charming little rustic lane), from Frigga, 
the Saxon Venus. Close by also is Monday Farm, evi- 
dently derived from Montag. Wotton, after the lapse of 
many centuries, still justifies its appellation, for it has 
grand old woods all around. The trees which first gave 
it the name have doubtless all perished, and have even 
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been succeeded by others perfectly different in character ; 
but woods still surround the family mansion. The taste 
and feelings of the first possessor may be in some degree 
lost, but a large portion of the old character appears; 
thus an artist’s works do not always remain as he leaves 
them, but sometimes change, their colours going down 
jin tone, or even being altered by the want of skill or 
presumption of picture restorers. Evelyn’s country 
also must be greatly affected by time, storms, and the 
variety of taste of his descendants. For instance, the 
greater part of the trees in the neighbourhood of Wotton 
are now beech, where oaks formerly prevailed. In a 
letter to Aubrey, Evelyn remarks, in reference to Wotton, 
that “where goodly oaks grew, and were cut down by 
my grandfather almost a hundred years since, are now 
altogether beech; and, where my brother has extir- 
pated the beech, there rises birch. Under the beech 
spring up innumerable hollies, which, growing thick and 
close together, in one of the woods next the meadow, is 
a viretum all the year long, and a very beautiful sight 
when the leaves of the taller trees are fallen.” As an 
instance of the size of the oak, he mentions an oaken 
plank of prodigious amplitude, cut out of a tree which 
grew on this estate, and had been felled by his grand- 
father’s order. Also, in referring to a destructive storm, 
he says :— , 

“ Methinks that I still hear, sure I am that I feel, 
the dismal groans of our forests, when that late 
dreadful hurricane, happening on the 26th of November, 
1703, subverted so many thousands of goodly oaks, 
prostrating the trees, laying them in ghastly postures, 
like whole regiments fallen in battle by the sword of the 
conqueror, and crushing all that grew beneath them. 
Myself had above 2000 blown down, several of which, 
torn up by their fall, raised mounds of earth near twenty 
feet high, with great stones entangled among the roots 
and rubbish, and this almost within sight of my dwelling, 
now no more Wotton (Woodtown), stripped and naked, 
and almost ashamed to own its name.” 

This terrible storm, like that described at the beginning 
of this article, must have contributed much to alter the 
character of the country round about Wotton Place, but 
it is also well known that nature requires and rejoices in 
a change or succession of trees as well as of crops, for 
acorns are thickly planted every year by vhousandfold 
agencies in pine forests, and, putting forth a shoot or two, 
then die for want of light and air, but when once the 
forest is cleared, the tender stems spring up into vigorous 
oak saplings fitted to replace the pines which preceded 
them ; also, if a forest of oaks be cleared or burnt, instead 
of oaks coming again, the cherry or another tree appears; 
thus there is study for the naturalist and artist in every 
change. 

In passing from Wotton up towards Leith Hill, one 
of these changes has evidently taken place, for the gene- 
rality of trees are the Scotch fir, which one can trace to 
groups of the same tree planted with care and formerly 
surrounded with ditch and bank to protect them from 
the cattle; the seeds of these have gradually spread 
around, and threaten soon to cover the whole common, 
for, although the copyholders can cut down the gorse 
and scrub wood, they may not touch young trees. But 
to return to Wotton down the Fore Walk, where Evelyn’s 
hand and eye were always present, and where he showed 
his taste as a landscape artist. If it is true that an 
artist impresses on his work a portion of his character, 
ought we not to find in these charming solitudes traces 
of the placid endurance and firmness under trial that 
Evelyn’s life displays ? The character of the man will 
be shown both in the choice of his subject or materials, 
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and in the way of treating it. It may be fanciful, but 
we think we see in those graceful hanging woods of 
beech, with their pendant boughs, adorning each side of 
these valleys, something of Evelyn’s suavity of manner; 
in the sturdy gnarled trunks of those fine old oaks that 
lead up to his house, his power of resistance to the 
frivolity of Charles’s court; in the elegance of that silver 
birch, his love for his charming and accomplished 
daughter ; the groves of firs and evergreens portray the 
repose and freshness of his ever youthful mind; and even 
those slender poplars, swaying about in the breeze, but 
still ever pointing upwards, might they not also indicate 
the constant direction of the good man’s thoughts to a 
higher and a better world? But, in short, the life of 
John Evelyn may be regarded as one of the most ad- 
mirable portraits of genuine character; and the birth- 
place, the nursery, the school, the residence, and the 
burial-place of this admirable man are alike consecrated 
by the purity of so perfect a model of moral worth and 
excellence. Wotton Place, which we approach down this 
shady walk, has lately undergone extensive repairs, and 
when the grounds and gardens are finished will un- 
doubtedly be improved in appearance, were it not for a 
heavy and ugly gate-house and wall which hides the 
more important parts. The streams which nearly sur- 
round it furnish still the moving power to many a rustic 
mill; and, when passing the lower part of Abinger, for- 
merly turned a mill forge, and this has given.the hamlet 
the name of the Hammer. But enough has now been 
said to justify a stroll into such an interesting country. 
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During the strikes among the workmen in the iron 
districts, we all of us hear, from time to time, a good 
deal about the puddlers, and the extraordinary ecarn- 
ings they are said to make; though what is meant 
by a pudcler, and what is the nature of his occupa- 
tion, are questions which but a comparatively small 
section of the general public are in a condition to 
answer. As the answers to these questions, however, 
independent of all matters of trade dispute, involve 
much that is both characteristic and interesting, as 
well as instructive, we shall endeavour to supply them 
in a way that shall be intelligent to the uninitiated 
reader. 

When the iron ore is dug from the mine, it is first 
smelted by being thrown into blast furnaces, together 
with proportionate quantities of limestone and coke, 
where, under the action of an intense fire, stimulated by 
a continuous blast of heated air, the iron ore fuses, 
and the metal falls into the crucible at the bottom. 
When the entire charge of the furnace is thus melted, 
the crucible is tapped, and the molten metal suffered to 
run out into certain moulds or artificial channels, made 
for its reception in a bed of sand. The form of the 
mould may be compared to that of a comb with a 
broad, long back, and a number ‘of short teeth set 
widely apart; and the fluid metal, running along the 
back, flows by gravitation also into the teeth of the 
comb, or shorter channels, until the whole of the mould 
is filled, or the charge of the furnace exhausted. This, 
the first process in making iron from the ore, is called 
casting, and the iron produced is “ pig-iron,” which one 
often sees mentioned in the newspapers, in the “ prices 
current,” as an article of merchandise. Technically, 
the “pigs” are the smaller portions, which we have 
likened to the teeth of the comb, the larger part, or back 
of the comb, being called the “sow;” but, when all 
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are broken up, they constitute the pig-iron of the 
‘market. 

But pig-iron, though a valuable article of merchandise, 
is not iron in a state available for manufacture. To 
become so it has to pass through other preliminary and 
trying processes, to cleanse it from foreign matters, 
such as earth, cinders, carbon, silicum, aud particles 
of fuel, and otherwise to purify it. After smelting 
and casting into pigs, the next thing is the refining, 
which is done in a furnace of an entirely different 
construction from the smelting furnace, and which is 
called a finery. Here the pigs are melted by fierce 
heat, and the metal run off into an iron mould, placed 
over a cistern of water, to keep it in some degree 
cool. This process of refining diminishes the weight 
by some ten per cent., but it is far from effecting 
all the purification that is necessary; and it is at 
this stage that the iron passes into the hands of the 
puddler. 

The operation that this functionary undertakes is not 
one with which every strong and able-bodied man would 
care to meddle. Great strength of muscle and great 
powers of endurance are requisite, as well as a faculty, 
which is not universal or always derived from practice, 
of looking steadfastly into the heart of a flame so fierce 
.and blinding as to repel the unpractised eye as with the 
blast of a sun-stroke. The puddler should be able to 
lift three or four hundredweight; he must exert the 
strength he is endowed with to its very utmost, in an 
atmosphere which is literally scorching, and which, were 
not the living blood coursing through his veins, would 
speedily make a roast of him. Nor is this all; he must 
have an intelligent acquaintance with the principles on 
which he works, and experience in the nature of iron; 
for, if he fail in performing his office effectually and deftly, 
he not only has to do the work over again, but is fined 
for the failure. It is said that the finest men, as to 
physique, following this herculean industry are to be 
found in Germany, labouring in the mountain mines ; 
and a famous German artist, Retsch, has done full 
justice to their muscular proportions in his illustrations 
of Schiller’s “ Fridolin,’ where the puddlers are intro- 
duced in two fine pictures. In the first, they are pitching 
the murderous traitor Robert head-foremost into the 
furnace, and in the second they are astounding the 
faithful page by the relation of their exploit. We are 
of opinion, however, that the German muscle and sinew 
would meet with their match in the “Black Country,” 
where we have seen puddlers at work whose atlantean 
frames and iron nerve seemed to mock even their fiery 
toil. 

To obtain a glimpse of puddling under its poetical 
aspect—for it has a poetical aspect—one should visit 
the scene of labour after nightfall of a dark night, and 
catch the men amidst the suggestive environments of 
their occupation. They work in a perpetual din of 
stunning discordance, racket, and clamour; tongues of 
flame, and flameless masses of snow-white fire, gleam, 
and climb, and curl, and glimmer around; fiery columns 
shoot up into the sky, and globes of fire go staggering 
about upon the ground; fiery eyes flash out on a level 
with your own, in every direction, coming and going 
almost momentarily; now dimmed to a spark, now 
darting into fitful .brilliancy like the lightning. Hallf- 
naked forms seem to rush savagely to and fro, giving 
utterance to half-articulate cries, and brandishing for- 
midable weapons tipped with fire; while on this side 
and on that some dusky undefined monster is faintly 
discerned, and seen to be feeding on the dazzling white- 
hot metal, drawing it into his maw with a dull savage 
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grow] that never intermits, and anon disgorging it again 
in shapes of long fiery serpents, twisting and curling 
and writhing as if in the agonies of torture. 

This wild and threatful scene resolves itself by degrees 
into one of perfect order and system, and at the same 
time of intensest activity ; and the spectator who shall 
watch it attentively will see the operations of puddling 
going forward somewhat in the following manner. The 
iron which has to be puddled, whether it have been 
already through the finery or not, contains an amount 
of carbon and silicum which can only be got rid of by the 
action of intense heat. To subject it to such action, 
and at the same time to keep it from contact with fuel or 
other impurities, the puddling furnace is arranged in a 
peculiar way. It is an oblong brick structure, divided 
into three compartments; the centre compartment, 
which is the largest, is for the reception of the iron to 
be operated upon; the one at the right hand contains 
the fire, and the one on the left is but a channel which 
leads to the chimney, some thirty feet high. Over all 
these chambers hangs a low-arched roof, declining 
gradually towards the chimney, by means of which the 
fierce flame of the fire is reverberated or reflected down 
upon the iron in the central chamber. The fire is fed 
and tended through a stoke-hole at the side, which hole 
is usually stopped with a lump of coal, and the draught 
of the furnace is so strong that the flame may be, and 
often is, forced out at the top of the chimney, the force 
of the fire being regulated by a damper, by whose action 
the draught of air can be increased or diminished at 
pleasure. The iron is weighed out in portions of about 
four hundredweight each, such portions being called 
teats of metal, and consisting of broken masses. These 
are put into the furnace through a large square opening 
in front, covered with an iron door that slides up and 
down, and which is kept close down while the operation 
is going on, for the sake of economizing the heat. The 
puddler introduces his tools, and examines the progress 
of his work, through a small hole in the bottom of this 
sliding door, and you see him raking, poking, and 
plunging with his long iron rod from time to time at the 
dazzling contents of the furnace. 

For some twenty minutes or more after the metal is 
put into the furnace (which is managed by means of an 
implement resembling in form that with which a baker 
charges his oven), it is allowed toremain at rest. Then 
the puddler looks in, and if the pieces have begun to 
melt he thrusts in a long bar of iron curved at the end, 
with which he contrives to arrange the pieces so that 
all may receive an equal degree of heat and melt at the 
same moment. Ifhe fail in accomplishing this, the parts 
which melt too soon will become burnt up and destroyed, 
and he will incur a fine. He moderates the heat occa- 
sionally, as he stirs and mixes the melting mass, by 
throwing in small ladlefuls of watér, and he is seen to 
do this even after the whole mass has become fluid. 
You observe that every now and then he throws down 
his long iron tool and seizes another, almost without 
taking his eyes from the work in hand; the reason is, 
that, if he were to work too long with the same tool, it 
would melt in the fire; on relinquishing it, itis deposited 
in a trough of water. At this point in the operation a 
curious process takes place; the metal, after heaving, 
boiling, and bubbling for some time, and spirting out 
jets of livid flame, begins in a manner to curdle and 
thicken, and, changing to a cooler hue, is no longer 
fluid. The puddler, if you ask him what this means, 
will tell you that the metal is “ coming round to nature.” 
All the while he stirs and pokes and digs at it with his 
long rod, and, as it becomes thicker and acquires a sticky 
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consistency, he divides it into separate heaps, forming 
each heap as nearly as he can into around ball, or “ balls 
up,” as it is called. The balls, or blooms, as they are 
formed are dragged out of the furnace by means of a 
pair of long tongs whose forceps penetrate their mass, 
and come dashing upon the floor, and the puddler has 
done with them. They are now dragged to the shing- 
ling hammer, which is a huge hammer weighing three 
or four tons, and worked by steam, where they are beaten 
in a few seconds into a fit shape for the rolling mills, 
whose revolving jaws receive them while they are yet at 
a white heat, and fashion them almost instantaneously 
into any shape that may be required, either into rods, 
bars, or flat plates. The shingling and rolling, how- 
ever, need not be further described here, as they form 
no part of the business of puddling. 

Tron that has gone through the above operations, 
though it has increased much in value in consequence, 
is yet far from being in that condition in which the 
worker in iron likes to have it. It is yet comparatively 
foul, and must be again submitted to the same process, 
or to one closely analogous to it, before it is sufficiently 
purified for the general purposes of manufacture. Thus, 
the rolled bars are broken up again, and again melted 
and balled in the reverberating furnace, and again ham- 
mered and rolled, and in some cases these operations 
are repeated a third and even a fourth time. 

The business of puddling, as the reader will have 
already inferred, is much too exhausting for any man to 
continue working at it for a very long time. While at 


work, the puddler’s sinewy frame is a fountain of perspira- 
tion—the terrible heat to which he is exposed, together 
with the extraordinary muscular energy he must put 
forth, renders this inevitable; the pores of his skin must 
exude some gallon or two of moisture in a day, and the 


expenditure of nervous energy must be in a correspond- 
ing ratio, and both have to be recruited many times 
daily by some means or other. He works stripped to 
the waist, and the whole of his face, neck, and breast 
are burned to the hue of a fire-brick, and are almost as 
insensible as a brick to the sparks of hot metal which 
at times strike against the skin. The pnddlers, there- 
fore, do not work continuously, but in relays—different 
men working different heats alternately. You see them 
resting in sheds away from the fire, and awaiting their 
turn to go on; sitting or standing with their shirts 
thrown over their shoulders, while they are engaged in 
supplementing the “ radical moisture” by supplies from 
the beer-can. It is said that the average puddler drinks 
two gallons of beer aday; and we have heard employers, 
who should know perfectly well the nature of the work, 
declare that they need every drop of it. If this be true, 
their wages ought to be in proportion; and whether it 
be true or no, it is idle to suppose that men combining 
in themselves all the qualities that go to form an expert 
puddler will-work for anything short of the highest 
rate of wages obtainable. Probably, among all the 
various classes of hand-labourers to be found in Britain, 
these men, and their congeners working at employments 
of a similar kind, are the most self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent. They never work for settled wages, “on 
time,” as other workers do, but invariably work by the 
piece, or rather by weight, being paid so much a ton 
for the metal which passes through their hands. They 
have their own way to a degree rarely permitted to 
ordinary workmen—the masters allowing them more 
indulgence in consequence of the difficulty of procuring 
Competent hands when business is urgent. They often 
make very large earnings, four or five pounds a week 
being no uncommon wage for a puddler in very busy 
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times ; but, on the other hand, they never make these 
abnormal wages without working, as it were, double tides, 
Five heats a day would probably be accounted a fair 
day’s work for men if they could be employed “ on time;” 
but men will often do eight or even ten heats a day for 
the sake of making as good a day’s work as they can, and 
increasing the amount of the Saturday night’s receipts. 
The same thing occurs constantly in other trades, and 
indeed there is no craft that could be named which 
might net be described as overpaid, if reference were 
had only to the high wages which skilled and energetic 
workers will sometimes win at seasons of peculiar 
pressure. Puddlers complain, and with reason, that their 
labour is growing more and more severe, owing to the 
deterioration of the iron which they have to work. The 
iron comes to them in a coarser state than it used, 
and they have now to do much of the work which used’ 
to be done at the blast-furnace and by the refiner. This 
occasions a loss both of time and labour, for which no 
compensation has been made by employers, or even 
demanded by the men. 

In point of moral character, the puddler, it may be 
said, stands much on a par with his fellow-craftsmen 
throughout the iron-making districts. Doubtless there 
are drunkards among them; and asorry thing it is when 
men with such ample means in their hands take to the 
loathsome vice of drunkenness, for then they are apt to 
show that their capacities in this hateful direction are 
as striking as are their titanic energies in the workshop; 
traditions almost incredible are current concerning the 
bibulous prowess of certain individuals who glory in 
their shame, and whose names are a by-word in their 
neighbourhood. On the other hand, there are sober, 
worthy, and God-fearing men among this class—mer 
whose characters stand deservedly high, and whose lives 
are an example to their fellows. What we have noticed 
with regard to them generally is, that, though as a body 
rather curtly independent in their relations with em- 
ployers, and too ready at all times to bristle up in defence 
of their privileges, real or imaginary, they are indivi- 
dually gentle in manner towards the weak, and given to 
a rough kind of courtesy towards strangers. 





EARLY STRUGGLES OF MEDICAL MEN. 


At the University of Edinburgh the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine is publicly conferred once a year on those 
who have gone through the prescribed curriculum of 
study and passed the required examination. “Capping 
Day” is the popular name of this academical festival, 
from the ceremony of each graduate being touched on 
the head by the Principal of the Senatus with a velvet 
cap, which a foolish tradition says was made out of an 
honourabie part of the celebrated George Buchanan’s 
breeches. After the capping, the receptions of the 
diploma, and taking the oaths of fealty to the University 
and to the profession, an address is delivered to the 
graduates by the Principal or by one of the professors. 
On several occasions addresses have been delivered by 
Professor Simpson; and these have been published in 
a volume entitled “Physic and Physicians.” From 
this work we extract some wise and kindly words 
of encouragement and counsel to young medical gra- 
duates. 

Practice rarely or never comes speedily, in a pecuniary 
form, to the young physician, however high his aspira- 
tions, and however great his talents may be. The same 
fact holds true of most other professions and trades; 
but it holds, and has ever held, especially true of medi- 
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cine. We have little or nothing on reeord to unfold to 
us the secret history of the early struggles, trials, and 
difficulties of medical practitioners, except in the pub- 
lished biographies of a few of those men, whose supreme 
talents have ultimately carried them to the very fore- 
most rank in their profession. The history of these 
princes and chiefs of the medical art is, in every known 
instance, I believe, an illustration of what I allude to— 
the slowness and difficulty with which practice, or at 
least remunerative practice, gathers around the young 
physician—especially in our larger communities and 
cities. A former graduate of this (Edinburgh) university, 
Dr. John Cheyne, who, a quarter of a century ago, was 
by far the busiest and best employed physician in Dublin, 
tells us, in his interesting autobiography, that, during 
the first half of his second year’s settlement in the Irish 
capital, and when he had already reached the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, his fees only amounted to 
about three guineas. Nine years subsequently, he was 
making £5000 annually. Not above one or two phy- 
sicians in London ever drew, I believe, a larger profes- 
sional income, or perhaps ever advanced more early 
into full practice, than Dr. Chambers; :yet, during the 
fifth year of his practice, when he was already thirty- 
four or thirty-five years of age, he did not receive above 
£211 in fees. Seventeen years subsequently, his annual 
professional income is stated to have reached nearly to 
£9000. His great predecessor in high London practice, 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, drew above £11,000 in one year; 
and yet, with all the interest of the Hunters and others 
to aid him in his outset, his first march upwards was, 
like that of all others, very slow and difficult, and, to quote 
the words of his biographer, Dr. Wardrop, before “ he 
found himself fairly established in practice,’ he had 
been already for twelve years physician to St. George’s 
Hospital, and for nearly twenty years a medical lecturer. 
Dr. Baillie’s uncle, the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, 
who spent a large fortune, gained by his profession alone, 
upon the collection of that splendid museum which now 
enriches the University of Glasgow, was so hard pressed 
for money during the years of his earlier struggles in 
London practice, that he was obliged to postpone for a 
fortnight the commencement of his third season of lec- 
tures, in consequence of not having money enough to 
pay the expense of the usual class advertisements. Nor 
have our greatest surgeons been usually more success- 
ful than these our greatest physicians, in the first stages 
of their professional career. In 1788 the son of an 
English clergyman attended the medical classes of this 
university, and lived on the third flat in Bristo Street, 
in a room which cost him six shillings and sixpence 
a week. In after life, when swaying the surgical sceptre 
of England, as Sir Astley Cooper, his professional in- 
come, in one single year, amounted to £23,000; and yet, 
during the first twelve months after he settled down in 
London, and was working as a lecturer on anatomy and 
surgery, his receipts from private practice only amounted 
to five guineas. The distinguished surgeon who, by 
Sir Astley’s death, was left at the head of the surgical 
school of London, Sir Benjamin Brodie, did not, as we 
are told, in a late biographical sketch of him, get into 
“fall practice” till 1825; yet he had been lecturing, 
practising, and publishing since 1805, or for twenty 
long years previously. “I well remember,” observes 
Sir Benjamin, in one of his published works, and when 
speaking of the early struggles and disappointments of 
young medical practitioners—“ I well remember, in rela- 
tion to myself, how often, in the intervals of occupations, 
I have contemplated, with something like dismay, the 
prospect which lay before me.” Almost all medical men 
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have, I believe, had occasion, in early professional life, 


to participate more or less deeply in that feeling, All 
my medical colleagues around me will probably, like 


| myself, be ready to subscribe to the truth of the obser. 


vation, in their own individual instances. No doubt, 
also, fate holds in store a similar destiny for you. And 
if a period of probation and trial is thus ready to 
meet you at the outset of professional life, be you algo 
ready, with brave and stout hearts, to meet it. 

This impending period, however, of watching and 
probation cannot and dare not be with you a period of rest 
and idleness. On the contrary—if you do not wish to sink 
even below mediocrity—your pursuit of medical know. 
ledge, during this period, must be increased instead of 
diminished, quickened instead of slackened. It must 
be, in truth, a term of fresh and fervent professional 
study—of earnest and manifold professional work. For 
during it you have to confirm and correct, and—still 
more—to extend and enlarge your present stock of in- 
formation, on a thousand different points, and in a 
thousand different directions. : 

In the practice of some ancient continental univer- 
sities, it was formerly the custom to present the medical 
graduate, on the day on which he gained his doctor 
ship, with a ring, a barette, an open and a shut book, 
The ring betokened the solemn espousals of the young 
graduate to the medical profession. The barette indi- 
cated that he was, at the same time, set wpart and con- 
secrated as a priest toscience. The open book was given 
as an emblem of the things already taught to him; 
while the more significant closed volume with which he 
was presented was meant to typify that far larger and 
greater extent of professional knowledge which it was 
yet the study and business of his life to acquire. You 
have specially to peruse, and fervently pore over, the 
pages of this last volume, during the next few important, 
and, to you, indeed, priceless preparatory years of pro- 
fessional life. On the way in which you use or abuse 
these years of your existence, doubtless, depends in 
great measure your ultimate success or ultimate failure 
in your professional career. During the next lustrum or 
two of life, you cannot reasonably hope to collect any 
large amount of medical fees, but you must collect, 
during it, a vast storehouse of medical knowledge; you 
cannot expect to “make money”—but you have each to 
do what is of still higher ultimate moment, viz., to make 
for yourselves such a professional reputation as will, in 
the end, bring you competence, if not riches ; for in that 
reputation truly lies the whole secret alchemy of pro- 
fessional success. You have, above all, to familiarize 
yourselves practically, and by incessant study and ex- 
perience, with the actual phenomena and treatment of 
diseases. And do not argue yourselves into indolence, 
and the neglect of this, on the plea that you, forsooth, 
ean have no proper opportunities of doing so. An active 
heart and a willing hand will ever find plenty of work 
to do. Wherever you may settle down in this world, 
you will have around you abundance of the sick poor. 
The professional care and charge of them has always 
been the heritage of the young physician ; ‘and, when 
viewed in all its bearings, it is a rich heritage too. 
Amid them or others, you must render yourselves 
familiar with all the many unteachable items and details 
of actual practice ; and you will elaborate and extend the 
practical knowledge of your profession as well in attend- 
ance upon the pauper as upon the millionnaire. For in 
the richest of your patients you will find, after all, only 
a sick brother man; and the poorest patient for whom 
you will ever prescribe is—nothing less, and nothing 
more. 
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WHATELEIANA* 


Tux Life of Archbishop Whately is not only one of the 
most attractive and popular books of the season, but a 
yaluable addition to standard works of biography. The 

rsonal character of Whately being strongly marked, 
and his official position connected with important events 
in stirring times, the story of his life could hardly fail 
in any hands to be interesting and instructive. But 
when the work has been undertaken by his daughter, 
herself possessing a reputation worthy of the name 
which she bears, both the private and public life of 
Whately are represented in an admirable and satisfactory 
manner. Not that the book is free from faults, espe- 
cially of omission. For imstance, the reader will not 
gather from this partial portraiture the strange credulity 
which existed in a mind apparently so solid and strong. 
Yet even this failing leant to virtue’s side. His kindly 
heart made him occasionally the dupe of artful 
deceivers. A love of free inquiry laid him open to the 
tricks of spirit-rappers, and other quacks. He was the 
patron of phrenologists and homeeopathists. His inde- 
pendence of mind and contempt for conventional routine 
gave ground for charges of eccentricity and oddness of 
manner. But these were trifling flaws in the life ofa 
truly good and great man. No one can read this life 
without loving as well as admiring Archbishop Whately. 

In the “Leisure Hour” for May 1864 a memoir 
appeared from the pen of Professor Moeran, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, containing a sketch of the Archbishop’s 
life, and a better account of his works in literature and 
philosophy than will be found in Miss Whately’s 
volume. In the “ Sunday at Home” for January of the 
same year, an account was given of his religious 
character, with a touching record of his last days. 
Referring the reader to these, we content ourselves with 
making a few brief miscellaneous extracts from Miss 


Whately’s book :— 


Size mv CuitpHOoop.—“ He was feeble in health, and his 
slight and puny appearance must have strangely contrasted 
with the powerful, tall, and well-proportioned form of his 
mature age. His friends have often heard him remark that 
the earliest event of his life was his being weighed against a 
turkey, to the advantage of the bird; and that he uever in 
childhood knew what a really healthy appetite was ; the sensa- 
tion of hunger was to him something new and strange, when 
he first felt it as a boy of twelve.” 


Facutty ror CaLCULATION WHEN A Boy.—‘‘ There certainly 
was,” he wrote, “ something peculiar in my calculating faculty. 
It began to showitself between five and six, and lasted about three 
years. One of the earliest things I can remember is the dis- 
covery of the difference between even and odd numbers, whose 
names I was highly delighted to be told’ I soon got to do the 
most difficult sums, always in my head, for I knew nothing of 
figures beyond numeration, nor had I any names for the diffe- 
rent processes I employed. I did these sums much quicker 
than any one could upon paper, and I never remember com- 
mitting the smallest error. My father often tried to transfer 
my powers to written figures; and when I went: to school, at 
which time the passion was worn off, I was a perfect dunce at 
ciphering, and so have continued ever since.” 


Want or Curtostty.—* He speaks with regret, in his ‘Com- 
monplace Book’ (1812), of his deficiency in the quality which 
he terms curiosity. ‘By this means,’ he says, ‘I believe I 
lose more amusement and suffer more inconvenience than if I 
was indifferent to many dignified and excellent subjects of 
inquiry which I delight in.’ ” 


Suyness.—* In the company of a few choseri friends he de- 
lighted ; but the intercourse of general society and the ordinary 
routine of a town life, were to him irksome in theextreme. He 
was then, and even later, most painfully shy; and the well 
meant efforts of his friends to correct this defect, by constantly 
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reminding him of the impression he was likely to make on 
others, served to increase the evil they were intended to com- 
bat. In the pages of his ‘Commonplace Book’ he records 
how at last he determined to make a bold effort, and care no- 
thing for what others might be thinking of him; and to use 
his own words, ‘if he must be a bear, at least to be as uncon- 
scious as.a bear.’ And the effort succeeded.” 


Sieep.—* Though naturally one who shook off sleep with 
difficulty, it was his college habit to arouse himself, by the help 
of an alarum in his reom, at five o’clock, summer and winter, 
light his own fire, and study for two hours or more ; then sally 
forth for an early walk, from which he returned to meet the 
band of late risers hurrying from their beds to the eight o’clock 
chapel. .... He found it best to pursue the early rising plan 
when engaged only in the acquirement of knowledge; but 
whenever he had to compose a theme or essay, he found his 
ideas did not flow so easily in the morning as at night; he 
therefore changed his habits, and sat up at night when occupied 
at any original work.” 

Love oF Vacarres.—‘‘‘ One peculiarity I used to note, 
says Bishop Hines; ‘he ever quitted the beaten tracks; 
and we were sure, sooner or later, to havea hedge or ditch to 
scramble through, or swampy ground to tread delicately over, 
without any apparent reason, except his perverse propensity for 
avia loca, nullius ante trita sola’” (out-of-the-way places and 
ground before untrodden). 


Popisn Picturgs.—* Madonnas and Holy Families seemed 
to him only misrepresentations of Holy Scripture, whose beauty 
of execution could not atone for the false ideas conveyed; but 
he was enchained by a picture he saw at Frankfort, in 1846, 
of John Huss before the Council of Trent, and recurred to it 
frequently in after years.” 

Favourite Doe.— On many a summer’s evening did I walk 
with him in ‘beaver,’ as it was called, in Christchurch mea- 
dow, when every one was expected to appear in cap and gown, 
and where, to the horror of the ‘ Dons,’ a crowd would be col- 
lected round him to witness the exploits of his dog ‘ Sailor, a 
large spaniel whom he had taught to climb the high trees hang- 
ing over the Cherwell, from which he would often drop into 
the river below; and this curious exploit of his dog he con- 
tinued to exhibit, in the face of sundry grave remonstrances.” 


Mepiars AND SeErvices.—* While dining with a friend in 
Worcester College, a trifling incident brought out one of 
his happiest bons mots. There were some medlars on the 
table, and his host regretted that he had in vain tried to pro- 
cure some services (Pyrus domestica, a fruit which grows wild 
in Kent and Sussex, and is there called ‘checquers’). One of 
the company asked the difference between a ‘service’ and a 
‘medlar,’ to which Mr. Whately replied, ‘The same kind of 
difference as between ‘ officium’ and ‘ officiosus.’” 


Kesiz anp Wuatety.— With Mr. Keble much pleasant in- 
tercourse was enjoyed at Oxford; and it was during a visit 
paid by him to Halsworth that the manuscript poems, which 
now form the ‘Christian Year,’ were read by the writer to 
his host and hostess, who were among the earliest friends who 
suggested the publication.” 


Historic Dousts.—“ We had in our hand recently the thir- 
teenth edition of ‘ Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ published when the nephew of its hero had become 
President of the French Republic, and there may have been 
more since. It is directed against reasoners who argue thus 
(and writers on Hume’s side are constantly falling into the 
confusion, intentionally or casually) :—‘ Miracles cannot be 
believed on human testimony; but, in addition to this, the: 
testimony on which you receive them is full of inconsistencies 
and absurdities.’ The Whatelian answer is, “If no testimony 
will make miracles credible, then the character of the testimony 
is unimportant ; but if it is important, then I will show you 
that a piece of well-known history—that of Napoleon, for 
instance, is as full of apparent inconsistencies and absurdities 
as the instance you cite from Scripture; and then, this task 
disposed of, we can attach ourselves more closely to the issue, 
which is the kernel, ‘ Are miracles credible or no?’” 


Cxiericat Exocution.—“ Being absolutely compelled by the 
unwise solicitations of a friend to give his opinion as to that 
friend’s performance of the service, he told him, ‘ Well, then, 
if you really wish to know what I think of your reading, I 
should say there are only two parts of the service you read 
well, and these you read unexceptionably.’ ‘And what are 
these ?’ said the clergyman. ‘ They are, Here endeth the first 
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lesson, and Here endeth the second lesson.’ ‘What do you 
mean, Whately?’ ‘I mean,’ he replied, ‘that these parts you 
read in your own natural voice and manner, which are very 
good: the rest isall artificial and assumed.’ It may be added 
that his friend took the hint, altered his style, and became a 
very good reader.” 

On Reptyinc to a Bap Boox.—“ Unless the book has 
obtained more circulation and influence than I had any idea of, 
it is likely to be in the condition of a top, which if let alone 
would drop, but is kept up by whipping. Now, if he proves 
the book to be worthless to the full satisfaction of two thousand 
or three thousand persons, who would otherwise never have 
heard of it, there is nothing gained by that ; and, on the other 
hand, he may even call it from obscurity into notice.” 


Vorers IN PartrAMpeNnTARY Exections.—‘I would have 
every one (not convicted of any infamous crime, especially 
bribery, and not having received parochial relief and paying 
rates) a voter; but those who possess certain property, two, 
three, fowr, or more votes up to a certain point, as is the case 
in vestries. Thus a due weight would be given to property, and 
yet every one would feel that he had some voice in making the 
laws he is to obey, and improving the taxes he is to pay.” 


Democracy.—**No one can dread more than myself a de- 
mocratic government, chiefly because I believe it is the most 
warlike. Our radicals declaim against the law entered into for 
the aggrandisement of kings, etc., not considering that natural 
aggrandisement is at least as much sought by democracies ; 
and that, besides ambition, they are apt to be hurried inte a 
war by being in a passion. Those who: are capable of learning 
from experience, may see this in the histories of Rome and of 
Athens in ancient times, and of the United States in modern ; 
and also by observing that all those of democratic principles 
among us have tried to urge as into a war with Holland and 
with Russia; and how eager the French Republicans are, and 
ever have been, with anybody and everybody.” 


INFLUENCE oF IrisH Lasour.—“It is even confidently 
stated that the Irish who are applied to by persons in distress 
have got rid of them by paying their passage to England, 
May it not also be said that tlie Irish labourers, whose standard 
of decencies is so low, tend to bring down the English to the 
same level? If 1am an English labourer, and am outbid by 
an Irishman, who lies in straw, and lives on potatoes, I must 
accept the sime wages (unless I go to the parish), and live the 
same piggish kind of life.” 


Orver or St. Patrick.—* He went to dine one day with 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and on this occasion the Order was not 
forgotten; but, in freeing himself from some annoyance it 
caused him, it became sadly misplaced. Lord Anglesey stepped 
to him, and said, ‘Pardon me, Archbishop, but will you 
permit me to put your Order right?’ und preceeded to do so, 
the Archbishop good-naturedly saying, ‘If I had earned mine 
as your Excellency has yours, I dare say I should think more 
about it.’” 


Country Housm anD GARDEN, AT RepDESDALE.—“ Here he 
could stroll about his garden, and, without the same oppression 
of spirit, think or talk over what required deliberation, while he 
was budding, pruning, turning up the earth with his spade, or 
making some ‘novel experiment on tree or shrub. The easy 
distance from Dublin enabled him to be at the palace for trans- 
acting business between breakfast and dinner ; and he always 
returned home with a holiday feeling, whatever work he might 
have to do then in thinking or writing.” 


Irish GaRrDENER.—*‘ He had an Irish gardener at Redesdale 
at one time who was clever and skilful, and as conceited as if 
he had climbed to the very summit of the tree of knowledge. 
One day, as he was relating some of his boasted achievements 
in gardening, his master asked him, ironically, whether he had 
ever raised plants by capillary attraction? To which the 
gardener, totally unconscious of the joke, replied, unhesita- 
tingly, ‘Oh! surely, my lord!” 

Reapinc.—“ He read with great rapidity, and had a remark- 
able power of seizing and retaining the cream of every book 
he took up, even those he had seemed to ‘skim through.’ For 
tales and novels, except a few old favourites, he cared little ; 
his favourite light reading was in the way of travels, natural 
history, arts and inventions, and books of stirring adventures— 
especially descriptions of savage life, and of characteristic 
manners and customs in various countries.” 

Hasits aND Home Lire.—‘‘ Ho rose between seven and 
eight, and employed himself while dressing in meditating the 
subject of letters, sermons, or literary undertakings; he then 
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spent an hour or more in his garden. He took delight in per. 
forming the ordinary garden operations with his own hands, 
sometimes working hard at digging, lopping boughs, or felling 
trees; at other times engaged in the lighter occupations of 
budding and grafting, in which he displayed much skill and 
ingenuity.” 

Reuicious Instrncts.—* I believe there is also an instinctive 
tendency te devotion—to the worship of some superior Being ; 
but this does not teach us (else revelation would be needless) 
whether to worship the sun and moon, or a block of stone, or 
what. ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship,’ says revelation, 
‘Him declare I unto you.’ There is, again (to come to the point 
before us), an instinctive apprehension of punishment for sin; 
this also is implanted for a good purpose; but it does not teach 
us how and where punishment is to be apprehended, or how to 
escape it. Revelation here comes in again, and tells us that 
* God hath appointed a day in which He will judge the world in 
righteousness.’ ” 

Hieu Docrrine.— A prelate, since deceased, was present, 
whose views were not favourable to the doctrine of election, 
‘ My lord,’ said he, addressing the Archbishop, ‘it appears to 
me that the young clergy of the present day are more anxious 
to teach the people »igh doctrine than to enforce those practi- 
cal duties which are so much required.’ ‘I have no objection, 
said his Grace, ‘ to high doctrine, if high practice be also in. 
sisted upon —otherwise it must of course be injurious.’ Then 
addressing the young clergy who were present, he said, ‘ My 
younger brethren, if at any time you find your preaching pro- 
ductive of good, and that your congregation value your exer- 
tions, beware of being puffed up and losing your balance! Self- 
respect is valuable and useful, but as there will be a sufficient 
growth each day, cut it close every morning. And when, through 
the goodness of God, you are successful in your ministry, enter 
into your closet, fall down on your knees before. the throne, 
and to the Lamb ascribe all the praise, the honour, and the 
glory.” 

APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BiBLE.—“Apparent con- 
tradictions are means employed in Scripture for conveying 
practically useful, though indistinct notions of things not dis- 
tinctly comprehensible. Hence every statement’ will. be in 
seeming contradiction to some part of Scripture, if it be agree- 
able to the whole of Scripture. The seemingly on 
statements in sermons are intended to modify and check 
other. The hedge on the right side of the road is not the road 
itself, nor will it guard us against a precipice on the left side; 
the same may be said of the hedge on the left ; we must pursue 
our course between them. You may find numberless applica- 
tions of this. Hence St. John is both the most instructive 
and therefore the most dangerous of the sacred writers.” 


TracTarians.— Their learning and their churches both I 
utterly dislike. As to the latter, the Party is edifying in the 
wrong sense of the word. Their continual effort is to fix on 
the building of stone the veneration (as a temple) which 
belongs preperly to the congregation—‘ the living stones.’ 
And their learning, again, tends continually to a substitution 
of paper currency for gold; an attention to human writers 
which gradually absorbs and supersedes the study of Scripture.” 


Tne NewMans.—“ It is curious to observe how the brothers 
Newmas, starting east and west, have gone so far that they have 
nearly met. Both have come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing of what is commonly called evidence for Christianity ; 
the one resting his belief (if he has any) of that, and of the 
silliest monkish legends alike, on the Church; and the other 
on the infallible oracle within him.” 
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THACKERAY.—* Miss Edgworth speaks somewhere of per- 
sons who ‘ divide all mankind inte knaves and fools, and when 
they meet with a sensible honest man, don’t know what to 
make of him.’ Thackeray answers that description. He 
draws the base and the bad with a vigorous pencil; but he 
seems utterly incapable of imagining a worthy person who is 
not a simpleton, I remarked long since that he considered 
mankind as consisting of only two classes—the knaves and 
fools.” 


Lanovaces.—“ The learning of languages for the mere sake 
of learning was not a pursuit to which he was much inclined ; 
but the general principles of language, and everything con- 
nected with philological research, was always interesting to 
him. French was the only modern language he ever made 
himself master of; he acquired it at school, persisting, in spite 
of the ridicule of his companions, in conversing in French with 
the French master,” 
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